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CHAPTER VII. 


SEPTEMBER was over, and the first days 
of October had followed in its wake. It 
had been an autumn calculated to atone 
even for the many sins of the spring which 
_ preceded it—hot, and bright, and 
' settled, as the English climate very seldom 
juallows itself to be ; and such happy beings 

as knew no law with regard to their move- 
- ments, except the law of their own incli- 
‘nations, had been very slow in returning 
to London. 
In the beginning of October, London 
+had been, what is technically called, 
“empty,” though such inferior districts 
as the City, and Oxford Street and its 
neighbourhood, had been thronged from 
morning till night with the insignificant 
working population of all ranks, whose 
holidays are not to be lengthened by any 
autumn sunshine. But somewhat to the 
unchristian satisfaction of this section of 
the public—to some ill-regulated constitu- 
tions it is distinctly trying to be obliged 
to work in London through holiday 
country weather—the middle of October 
brought with it a sudden change. The 
wind went into the north-east, the rain fell 
in a quiet, persistent, unobtrusive fashion, 
until it seemed to have become a con- 
firmed habit with it to do so, and 
“ society ” fled back to its winter quarters, 
shivering and grumbling. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock in the 
morning, and the outlook from the 








Tyrrells’ dining-room window was calcu- 
lated to depress any one in whose scheme 
of daily life anything so elementary and 
barbaric as the weather had a place. The 
pavements were wet, the houses opposite 
were wet, sundry wet umbrellas passed 
with a resentful and depressed splash and 
patter ; the rain came down with dreary 
monotony. But neither Miss Tyrrell nor 
her brother, as they faced one another at 
the breakfast-table, were at all affected 
by such trifling external circumstances. 
Tyrrell had remarked on entering the 
room that it was an abominable day, and 
had applied himself to a cursory study of 
the newspaper, and a more or less interested 
exchange of comments with his sister. 
Miss Tyrrell had observed that the room 
was cold ; had rung for a servant to bring 
some logs of wood, and had contemplated 
her elaborate early English hearth with a 
perfect satisfaction in its artistic merits, 
and a vague consideration of the weather 
as being especially designed that such an 
eminently desirable factor in the arrange- 
ment of a room might have reason for 
existence. 

They had returned to London only the 
day before—Miss Tyrrell in the afternoon, 
Tyrrell, from the Continent, late at night, 
and they had a good deal to say to one 
another over their breakfast, chiefly with 
reference to matters connected with their 
joint establishment and their joint society 
life during the ensuing winter. Of the 
past summer months they hardly spoke at 
all ; they had each gone their own way, 
and neither cared sufficiently for the other 
to be interested or even curious on any 
matter which concerned only one. They 
would probably have made no allusion 
whatever to their recent individual pro- 
ceedings—certainly it would have occurred 
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to neither to question the other—but for 
the fact that Miss Tyrrell, on her arrival 
the day before, had expected to find her 
brother well-established for the winter, 
instead of not yet arrived. John Tyrrell 
had delayed his return to town for at least 
ten days after the date he had originally 
fixed, a very unusual circumstance with 
him. 

“You have not even had your letters 
sent on lately, I.see,” observed Miss 
Tyrrell as she rose, breakfast being over, 
and stood for a moment by the fire, pre- 
paratory to retiring to her writing-table, 
where she usually spent the first hour of 
the morning. “There is an appalling 
accumulation waiting for you in your 
roem. You won’t produce the new piece 
as soon as you intended, I suppose ?” 

“ Possibly not,” returned her brother, in 
a tone that was very hard, and did not 
invite further comment on his intentions. 
But Miss Tyrrell was reading the paper, 
and she did not notice the tone. 

“* Who have you been with lately ?” she 
asked, absently. 

Tyrrell did not apparently resent the 
question ; on the contrary, he answered 
as though he was rather glad to be asked it. 

“T’ve been alone,” he said. “I got 
rather bored, and went off to rough it a 
bit in Greece by myself.” 

He came up to the fire-place as he 
spoke, and his sister raised her eyes care- 
lessly from her newspaper. 

“ T don’t think it has agreed with you,” 
she sald. “You are too thin, John. 
You’ve been rather foolish not to come back 
looking younger. Shall I send about 
those curtains ?” 

* As you like,” returned her brother, 
without interest. ‘ Well, I suppose I must 
go and read letters before I go down to the 
theatre.” 

He gathered up the letters brought him 
by that morning’s post, and went down the 
passage into the little room where Selma 
had taken refuge after her first appearance 
as a reciter, seating himself at the 
writing-table, with hardly a glance round 
the room, though he had not been in it for 
nearly four months. His holiday, ex- 
tended as it had been, had apparently 
done him no good. Ho was, as Miss 
Tyrrell had said, very thin ; his eyes were 
rather hollow and very hard, and there 
was something about his uninterested 
manner as he arranged his table and sorted 
the letters to be read, which suggested, as 
his manner during his discussion as to 





future arrangements with his sister during 
breakfast had suggested in a less degree, 
that the life to which he had returned 
was a matter of business and necessity 
only, that the capacity for interest was 
wanting in him, and that everything was 
flat. He was dull and apathetic, like a 
man who is suffering from reaction. 

He opened his letters one after another, 
read them rapidly, and laid them aside 
with not the faintest change of posture 
or expression, until he came to the first of 
two addressed in the same, large, charac- 
teristic handwriting. It was very long, 
and he glanced through it rapidly, throw- 
ing it down at the end with a cynical curl 
of his lips, the normal expression of which 
had altered indefinably for the worse in the 
course of the last three months, as had 
that of his whole face. 

‘* Little fool !” he said to himself, with a 
whole world of contempt in his eyes. 
* Little fool!” 

He took up the letter again and re-read 
a bit here and there, with a smile, which 
grew more cynical and contemptuous 
moment by moment ; and just as he turned 
to the concluding words for the second 
time, the door opened, and Miss Tyrrell 
appeared. 

‘‘T am sorry to disturb you, John,” she 
said ; “but I want to know exactly what 
you wish about that new glass.” 

“Oh, as plain as possible,” he answered, 
“with the monogram only, What do you 
think I have here, Sybilla? ” 

“ Something interesting ? ” 

“That’s as you take it! A letter from 
Selma Malet to say that she is very sorry, 
but she’s going to be married, and to ask 
if I will please get her contract cancelled !” 

“John! Not really!” 

“Really! There is a great deal about 
her new fancy, and about my forgiving 
her ; but that’s the gist of it. So much for 
women’s careers! Little fool! You can 
read it,” 

Miss Tyrrell took the letter with an 
inarticulate murmur in which amazement, 
horror, and uncertainty as to what was ex- 
pected of her—to which her brother’s tone 
had given her no clue—were blended in 
equal parts. She had not read more than 
half when she lifted her head with an ex- 
clamation of pure astonishment, 

“The idea of Selma’s writing like this,” 
she said. “It is simply the wildest in- 
fatuation I ever heard of.” 

“ She will sacrifice her chance in life to 
it all the same.” 
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“But can you do nothing to prevent it, 
John? The man is a mere nobody from 
what she says! Think of the splendid 
position she might have had! Think of 
all you have done to introduce her al- 


ready !” 
Tyrrell smiled half cynically, half 
grimly, ‘I’ve done a good deal more for 


her than that,” he said. “ By Jove, I’ve 
taken pains with that little idiot.” 

His sister hardly heard him; she was 
finishing the letter. 

“ Don’t let her throw it all away, John,” 
she said. “The silly girl might marry 
any one she likes in another year. Hold 
her to her contract at least, and let her 
see how domesticity with this colonial 
cousin strikes her after her first season!” 

Tyrrell leant carelessly back in his chair, 
and looked with absolutely uninterested 
eyes idly before him. 

“ My dear Sybilla, why should I?” he 
said. “I don’t care a jot whether she 
marries or not, Why should I trouble 
myself? There will be not the faintest 
trouble about cancelling her engagement, 
and there will be one fashionable actress 
the less, that’s all.” 

“ John, she would have been an artist ! ” 

Tyrrell looked at his sister with a con- 
temptuous curl of his lip. 

“Yes,” he said, after an instant’s con- 
templation, “so she would —I had for- 
gotten that !” 

“T thought you were so much interested 
in her. I thought——” 

Tyrrell moved as though the subject 
wearied him. 

“A winning fight is always interesting,” 
he said, “ and it is worth while to help on 
the winner. If she does not choose to 
fight, it is entirely her own affair, and she 
ceases to be interesting.” 

There was a short pause, and Miss 
Tyrrell took refuge in the letter; she 
handed it back to him after a moment or 
two with her own hard little smile. 

“Tt is dated August the thirtieth,” she 
observed, “and she begs you to let her 
have a line of forgiveness by return of 
post. You have been rather hard on her! 
Ab, I see there is another letter from her. 
What is that about I wonder !” 

Tyrrell took it up and opened it 
leisurely. It was dated a fortnight after 
the other, and it was a very short and 
pathetic appeal from Selma for a word of 
kindness from her oldest friend. 

“Poor little fool!” was Tyrrell’s com- 
ment, and “poor silly child,” echoed 








Miss Tyrrell as she read it over his 
shoulder. 

* You'll write to her, of course,” she 
added. ‘Give her my love—I can’t con- 
gratulate her.” 

“T shan’t write this morning,” answered 
Tyrrell as he folded the letter, and put it 
with those which were not to be answered 
immediately ; “if nothing else turns up I 
may go and see her this afternoon as the 
letters have been lying here so long. 
She’s staying with his people I see.” And 
he settled back again to his correspondence 
as Miss Tyrrell, with a parting lamentation 
over Selma’s backsliding, departed to do 
her shopping. 

Nothing else did “turnup” in the course of 
the day, and at about half-past four o’clock 
in the afternoon, Tyrrel], having finished 
his business at the theatre — arranged 
for the reading of the new piece which 
had been waiting his return to town, and 
set on foot negotiation for a substitute for 
Selma, amongst other things—and having 
looked in at his club, was standing in the 
doorway of that institution smoking a 
cigarette with a general air about him of 
having no interest in anything, and of 
being utterly disinclined to make the effort 
necessary for the recovery of his old 
footing with himself or with his life, 

“T must do something I suppose,” he 
argued with himself. ‘ Why can’t I rouse 
up? T'll go and look up little Selma— 
that won’t be any trouble, and it is a 
form of occupation.” 

Accordingly, half an hour later, the 
Cornishes’ brisk little parlourmaid, with 
her eyes rather round, and her cheeks 
rather pink with awe, opened the drawing- 
room door, and announced : 

‘Mr. Tyrrell !” 

There was very little light in the room, 
so late on that dreary October afternoon, 
but the dancing, uncertain light of the 
fire, and Tyrrell had not even distinguished 
who was or was not in the room before the 
maid’s announcement was echoed in a glad, 
incoherent, impulsive cry, and Selma was 
standing before him with outstretched 
hands, and flushed, tremulous face. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad,” she cried ; I thought 
—I thought Oh, I thought I’d been 
too ungrateful to be forgiven |” 

‘‘T have been out of town,” he said. 
“T have had no letters forwarded to me, 
and I found both yours waiting for me 
this morning.” 

He spoke for the first time that day, as 
if he were interested in. what he said, 
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quickly and gently. The ring of that 
fresh, sweet voice had roused him in spite 
of himself. 

Selma uttered a little cry of relief and 
happiness as she looked up in his face in 
the dim light, letting her hands remain in 
his, as she said again : 

“Oh, I am so glad! I have been so 
miserable, because you didn’t write. Then 
you are not angry with me?” 

‘‘My dear child, why should J be 
angry?” There was an undercurrent of 
cynicism in his tone, but he did not say, 
“Why should I care?” with those soft 
hands clinging to his. ‘ You know your 
own mind, of course, and it is for you to 
decide. Donne is angry,” he added, with 
a smile, ‘ But here is your release.” 

He drew a paper from his breast-pocket 
as he spoke, and as he gave it her the 
parlourmaid, rendered additionally zealous 
by her desire to look as much as possible 
upon the popular actor in ‘‘a common 
room”—as she expressed it downstairs— 
brought in the lamps. Selma only smiled 
her thanks to him; but as she did so, the 
light fell full upon her for the first time, and 
Tyrrell absolutely started. Standing there, 
half turned to go to her chair, with her 
face raised to his, half gratitude, half 
confusion, with her lips parted in a smile, 
and the new light in her eyes, which shone 
there always now that love was the back- 
ground of her every thought, she was 
indescribably lovely. For the first time 
in her life Tyrrell saw her beauty not as 
an important factor among her chances 
of success, but as the beauty of woman- 
hood. The delicate features, with their 
soft colouring, the perfect lips, with their 
undeveloped suggestion of power, the dark 
eyes, and the slender, graceful figure, 
struck him suddenly as though he saw 
them now for the first time, and he took 
the chair she indicated to him, with a 
little graceful gesture, in silence, hardly 
hearing the trivial words she spoke about 
the shortness of the October days. 

“It is a wonderful developer,” he was 
thinking, analytically. ‘Selma in love 
with a man is infinitely more beautiful 
than Selma in love with an ideal of 
Art!” 

Then he roused himself to answer 
her ; and though Selma did not notice it— 
her perceptions being otherwise occupied 
—though he himself was quite unconscious 
of it, that moment’s silent realisation had 
brought a subtle change to his manner 
towards her. It would never be the 





same again. It was no longer the manne? 
of a master to his pupil, but of a man to 
a beautiful woman. 

“T hope it has not given you much 
trouble,” she said, lifting her lovely, con- 
fused eyes to his face, when they were 
alone again. 

There was a little satirical twist about 
his mouth as he answered her. It struck 
him as being so like a woman to utter 
those futile, conventional words when she 
was recklessly throwing away her whole 
career, and when no trouble or in- 
convenience she might have occasioned to 
him, or to any one else, would have 
weighed one scruple with her. 

“ Not at all,” he said. ‘It is a little 
late, but that is not your fault. And you 
have really given it all up?” 

“Really,” she answered, with an in- 
describable intonation, half-ashamed, half- 
glorying. 

“ And you are very happy ?” 

“*T—TI feel as if I had been asleep all 
my life, and had only just waked up.” 

A little pause followed the low-toned, 
impulsive words. 

Selma’s head was a little bent; there 
was a soft flush on her cheeks; her eyes 
were soft and dreamy ; and Tyrrell, study- 
ing the girlish, innocent face, was in no 
hurry to disturb the picture she made. 
It was Selma herself who broke the 
silence. She seemed to put away her 
thoughts with a consciousness that it 
behoved her to make conversation, and, 
lifting her eyes to his face, she said : 

“You are later than you expected in 
coming back to town, are you not? Have 
you been abroad? What have you been 
doing with yourself, Mr. Tyrrell ?” 

The clear, young eyes were looking 
straight into his as she asked the question, 
and Tyrrell rose. He walked to the fire- 
place as he answered her, and leaning one 
elbow on the mantelpiece, he took up a 
little ornament. He was looking at it, 
and not at her, as he spoke: 

*T’ve been in Greece,” he said, rather 
shortly. “Tell me about your own 
summer,” 

She shook her head, and laughed, 
softly. 

‘‘There’s nothing more to tell,” she 
said. IJ——” 

She broke off suddenly. 

Voices and footsteps were heard in the 
hall, and Selma started to her feet with 
crimson cheeks, and shy, expectant eyes. 

“Qh!” she cried, “it’s—— He’s 
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coming ! 
him.” 

Tyrrell turned towards the door with a 
quick movement of curiosity, which vaguely 
surprised him. It opened, and Mrs. 
Cornish and her eldest daughter came in, 
followed by a young man he had never 
seen before. He shook hands with the 
two former, whose greetings were re- 
spectively rather stiff, and very shy, and 
then he turned to Selma, who was stand- 
ing close to him, with one hand slipped 
into the young man’s arm, her face 
lovelier than ever in its blushing, happy 
confusion. 

* Roger,” she said, “this is Mr, Tyrrell, 
my very oldest friend. Mr. Tyrrell, this 
is—Roger !” 

Tyrrell held out his hand with a ready, 
courteous grace of gesture which expressed 
his sentiment of the moment as little as 
did his words. 

“T am delighted to meet you,” was 
what he said. What he thought, as he 
took in the manly, unintellectual face with 
contemptuous certainty of estimate, was: 
‘‘A stupid, good fellow. How like a 
woman !” 

“T have heard a great deal of you,” re- 
tarned Roger, as he shook hands heartily. 
“Selma,” he turned to her as he said 
her name with a mixture of adoration and 
protection very pretty to see, ‘ Selma has 
been so anxious to hear from you. May I 
ask if it’s all right ?” 

“ Of course you may,” answered Tyrrell, 
with a smile which turned Selma’s hot 
cheeks hotter still. Roger glanced at 
her with a proud acceptance of the 
right in her which Tyrrell’s voice so 
gracefully allotted to him, and as 
she met his eyes with a shy, happy 
momentary glance, Tyrrell saw her face. 
There was a hardly perceptible pause, 
and then he went on, speaking rather 
mechanically : 

“Yes, everything is settled as Miss 
Malet wished it.” 

Miss Malet!” explained Selma, lifting 
her eyes from the carpet. ‘ Mr, Tyrrell, 
what are you thinking of!” 

He laughed a little constrainedly. 

“T was not thinking at all,” he said. 
“But perhaps the instinct was right. 
Perhaps it had better be Miss Malet.” 

‘Mr, Tyrrell, what nonsense!” pro- 
tested Selma. ‘I never heard such non- 
sense, Because— because 1’m engaged } 
Roger, of course he must say Selma, 
mustn’t he? I’m not different.” 


I did so want you to see 





Tyrrell waived the question with a 
smile, and turned to Mrs. Cornish con- 
siderably annoyed with himself. What 
had possessed him to make such an ass of 
himself, he wondered? What did it 
matter to him how the girl looked at the 
fellow % 

“T hope you had a pleasant time in 
Somersetshire,” he said. ‘ Thanks, no 
sugar,” as she offered him a cup of tea, 
and he took a chair near her. 

All the Cornishes were more or less in 
awe of Selma’s distinguished friend, and 
Mrs. Cornish disliked and distrusted him 
as an authority in Selma's life against 
which no word of hers was of the faintest 
avail. He talked on smoothly and easily, 
and Sylvia shyly did her best to respond ; 
but Mrs. Cornish was not in the habit of 
disguising her sentiments towards any one, 
and the conversation did not flourish. 
Neither Selma nor Roger, however, ap- 
peared to think it in need of any assistance 
from them, and after a little while Tyrrell 
rose to go. He said good-bye to Mra. 
Cornish and Sylvia, then he turned to 
Selma, 

“ Good-bye,” he said. 

*‘ Good-bye—who ?” she answered, put- 
ting her hand behind her instead of giving 
it to him, and looking at him with eyes 
which were half-pleading aud _half-mis- 
chief. ‘Good-bye, Selma!” 

He looked at her for a moment, and 
then repeated, in a voice which was rather 
strange : 

* Good-bye, Selma.” 

She gave him her hand instantly, witha 
little, satisfied laugh, and Roger opened 
the door for him, and followed him into 
the hall on his mother’s “ Sse Mr. Tyrrell 
out, Roger.” 

“T feel as if I owed you an apology,” 
observed Roger, in his frank, straight- 
forward way, as Tyrrell took up his hat. 
“T shall always havea guilty consciousness 
of having defrauded the public—of having 
stolen her.” 

Tyrrell responded to his cheery laugh 
with a perfectly courteous smile, while 
his eyes wandered to the young man’s 
watch-chain, and seemed to harden 
slightly. 

“You have stolen her whole heart, at 
any rate,” he said. “I congratulate you. 
Thanks, I will find myself a hansom, it is 
not raining now. Good-bye.” 

They shook hands, and the next moment 
Tyrrell let his features set contemptuously 
as he walked away down the road, thinking 
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to himself: ‘ An empty-headed colonial 
fellow like that! And she throws up 
everything for him !” 

Roger, meanwhile having held the door 
open barely as long as civility demanded, 
shut it with speed and satisfaction, and 
returned post-haste to the drawing-room. 
Mrs, Cornish had left the room, and Selma 
was standing by the tea-table talking to 
Sylvia, and not knowing in the least what 
she was talking about, as her cousin told 
her, because she was listening for Roger 
to come back. The look she turned to 
him as she broke off in the middle of a 
sentence on his entrance, was sufficient to 
excuse the gesture with which he took her 
in his arms and kissed her, quite regardless 
of the presence of his sister. 

“T nearly did it ten minutes ago,” he 
declared, as she freed herself, laughing and 
blushing, only to nestle up against him 
quite undisguisedly, as she said : 

‘You behaved quite badly enough as it 
is. Why didn’t you talk to my oldest 
friend +” 

She leant her head back against his 
arm looking up at his face as she asked 
the question, and Sylvia contemplated the 
inevitable result with the sensation with 
which all the Cornish girls still contem- 
plated such proceedings on Selma’s part, 
until Roger’s face was pushed away with 
caressing, insistent hands, and Selma 
lifted her head from his shoulder. She 
met Sylvia’s wondering eyes and coloured 
crimson. 

“Roger, dear, don’t,” she said, softly. 
“ Sylvia—Sylvia’s surprised !” 

Sylvia could contain herself no longer. 

“T am, Selma,” she said, laughing, “I 
am! I can’t believe my eyes sometimes, 
How often have I heard you laugh at the 
very idea of—falling in love with any 
man? Is it really the same Selma?” 

Selma did not move away. She drew 
Roger’s arm more closely round her, and 
lifted his other hand to her cheek, 

‘No, Sylvia,” she said, “this is a new 
Selma—Roger’s Selma !” 

“ And I think you might go and see after 
mother now, Sylvia,” added Roger. ‘It’s 
getting late!” and with another wondering 
laugb, Sylvia vanished. 

The conversation after her departure 
was neither coherent nor particularly in- 
teresting for a few moments except to the 
parties immediately concerned. It was 
succeeded by a long silence as Selma let 
her head rest agaiast his shoulder, while 
he held her hand pressed against his lips. 





She moved at last, and gently drawing her 
hand away began to touch his hair with 
soft, caressing movements. 

“How do you like my oldest friend ?” 
she said, dreamily. 

“He seems a good sort of fellow! I 
saw him look at this, Selma.” 

This was the little gold heart which 
Selma had lost in the wood. The mystery 
which had surrounded Roger’s non-appear- 
ance on the sands at Blue Rocks had been 
solved, when it turned out that he had 
spent an hour in the wood searching for 
it. He had returned it to its owner when 
they were engaged, telling her that he had 
meant to keep it in remembrance of a 
dream; and she had told him, with a 
lovely smile, to keep it in remembrance 
of a reality—their first meeting. She 
touched it now tenderly and lingeringly. 

Poor Mr. Tyrrell!” she said; “I hope 
he wasn’t hurt.” 

He captured the hand, and carried it to 
his lips again. 

‘“ Sweetheart,” he said, “ now that it is 
all over, and you've given it all up, I 
wouder —I wonder if you will ever be 
sorry.” 

His voice was very wistfal, almost 
beseeching. She gave him all that a lover 
could ask ; he might hold her in his arms, 
her love for him, sudden and rapid as had 
been its growth, was as undisguised as it 
was innocent and girlish ; but always in 
his simple, honest soul there was a con- 
sciousness that she was in some way 
beyond him, that there were powers in 
her which he could only reverence or 
ignore, realms in her mind where he could 
never reign. Strong and capable as he 
was in all the other relations of life, in his 
worship of her he was uncertain as a 
child. He never doubted her love, he 
never doubted her faith, but he doubted 
himself. 

Almost before he had uttered the last 
word, she drew his head down with a 
swift, impulsive movement, until her lips 
touched his cheek with soft, passionate 
kisses, 

“Don’t you understand?” she said. 
“Oh, Roger, don’t you understand ?” 
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In the “merry green wood”—it is 
neither very merry nor very green, this 
Eastertide, while winter still lurks ia the 
nipping air—but, anyhow, in sheltered hol- 
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lows there is the warmth of the shy spring 
sunshine, the birds are chirping hopefully, 
and a pleasant indefinite savour from earth 
and trees spreads itself around. It is at 
Snaresbrook that one first feels the genial 
influences of spring. Descending from the 
little station there, with its wooden steps 
that lead through a perfect bower of ever- 
greens, we seem to descend into an alto- 
gether different region of the earth from 
that just traversed. And what a traverse 
it has been! Birmingham or Manchester 
would have been more easily reached than 
this ancient forest of Essex by a dweller 
in the northern or western suburbs. Not 
one town only has to be crossed, but a 
dozen, with junctions which have to be 
practically effected by the pedestrian 
powers of the wayfarer. What struggles 
along interminable, windy platforms ; 
what racing through darksome covered 
passages; what prolonged “ waits” and 
short, spasmodic journeys, accompany this 
circular tour about London! On the other 
hand we make the acquaintance of many 
regions and many peoples. A crowd of 
different tribes seem to meet and jostle 
about Dalston Junction. Whole com- 
munities, with their own laws and customs, 
dwell around Homerton and Hackney. 
Now we are packed in the fashion of 
herrings in a barrel, in a huge train that 
is roaring away towards Poplar. Again 
we are whirled away in comparative ease 
and comfort in an almost microscopic local 
affair. Now we are among sludge and 
marshes, and again in the midst of a vast 
manufacturing district, which might have 
been transported bodily from the black 
country, In all the whirl of the holiday 
traffic, the individual is like a leaf, borne 
away on an irresistible living torrent, and 
as so many crushed and withered leaves, 
we are flung out at Snaresbrook, to the 
congenial society of the forest. 

And here the change is an agreeable one, 
There is no frenzied rush to the forest this 
spring-time, anyhow, not to this part of it. 
People drive about in their little tax-carts. 
Every now and then a clump of men on 
wheels whirl past with outstretched necks ; 
big men, at times, on little wheels, suggest- 
ing something like cruelty to machinery, 
and giving us the idea that the rider ought to 
get out and carry his steed up the hill. But 
it is pleasant to see the forest maintaining 
its position on one side of the road, while 
on the other is aligned the village street, 
with its esplanade of shops, facing the 
greenwood trees, in a contrast essentially 





picturesque, although the shops are of the 
usual modern type. In the summer- 
time, when the trees are in full leafage, 
with sun and shade chequering the green- 
sward, while on the shop side the awnings 
are out, and the belles of Snaresbrook and 
Wanstead are in evidence, with their 
carriages and horses drawn up in the 
shade, one can imagine the scene to be 
very bright and pleasant ; with something 
of the old-fashioned grace of the Pantiles 
at Tunbridge Wells, but not easily matched 
elsewhere in merry England. What with 
the appearance of forest trees unexpectedly 
at odd corners, with glimpses of wocd- 
land vistas between the houses and the old- 
fashioned, deep-red brick houses, roomily 
adapted for forest families, and the bits of 
greensward cropping up here and there 
with the old public-house at the corner, 
and the wide, grass-bordered roads which 
lead one knows not whither, with all this 
you begin to think kindly of Snaresbrook. 

“But, bless you,” says a well-disposed 
inhabitant, with an honest pride in his 
native village, “this ain’t Snaresbrook ; 
this yere’s Wanstead.” 

Yet as to where Snaresbrook ends and 
Wanstead begins, as to the precise spot 
where any one can say “I have crossed the 
border, and am now in this or ¢hat,” there 
is no general consensus of opinions, Even 
the local policeman is doubtful on the 
point, and is inclined to think that it isa 
matter for local option. If you choose to 
think yourself in Snaresbrook, well and 
good ; or if you elect for Wanstead, equally 
well, if not better. In fact, the two com- 
munities, like many other of these forest 
settlements, melt insensibly into each 
other. 

But, passing on, there is no doubt of 
Wanstead’s rightful claim to the common, 
and field, and the hedgerows, and the big 
white church, which is so bare, ugly, and 
unassuming, that it invites a certain feel- 
ing of respect. The church stands almost 
isolated, on the edge, as it seems, of a flat 
green plateau, and you begin to wonder 
how it got there, so far away from the in- 
habited part of its parish, with only a few 
old stables or barns standing near. Yet 
these last have a certain air of dignity 
about them, perhaps derived from the 
fringing plantations that stretch out on 
either hand. For here we see the site of 
Wanstead House, or Palace, as it was 
sometimes called, a really magnificent 
abode, a rival to Canons, which Pope has 
made so famous, and, like that overgrown 
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mansion, in its eventual fate of utter 
destruction. There the grassy plateau 
stretches away in tiers, and terraces, and 
acres of flowers and parterres, all now so 
much grazing ground for cattle. . 

Yet there is little to regret in the dis- 
appearance of this great mansion, a huge 
unmeaning pile adorned with a great 
classic portico, in the heaviest style of a 
ponderous school ; of which it was said, 
that it was absurd for a man with only 
sixty thousand a year to attempt to live in 
it. Far happier would it be to restore the 
earlier Tudor mansion, replaced by this 
massive barrack; a house which wou!d 
have hardly been inferior in dignity and 
interest to old Kenilworth, for here the 
Earl of Leicester — Queen Elizabeth’s 
brilliant favourite—had ore of his chief 
seats. Over these now desolate terraces, 
broken here and there by the remains cf 
vast cellars, and vaults, and ancient foun- 
tains, has swept many a brilliant and 
Royal train. The Queen herself would 
sometimes be Leicester’s guest in the 
famous old mansion. And here the Earl 
was married to the shrewd Lettice, the 
hapless Earl of Essex’s widow, in the 
presence of the bride’s father, Sir Francis 
Knollys, and a distinguished company ; 
the ceremomy being performed by Mr. 
Tindall, the Earl’s chaplain. There was to 
be no mistake this time, for the Earl had 
been noted for the dexterity with which he 
slipped out of the matrimonial noose, 
now by force, as in the case of luckless 
Amy Robsart, or again by fraud, as when 
Lady Sheffield was concerned. But this 
time the wily Earl was fixed, and Lettice 
won the spoils, for, on her lord’s decease, 
hastened as scandal said by her provident 
care, she came in for this fine manor or 
lordship of Wanstead, and lived in the old 
house with her third husband, Sir Charles 
Blount. But all the furniture andi 
belongings of the Earl had been sold, and 
the inventory is still in existence showing 
that my lord kept a fine stud of horses at 
his Essex house, some of which no doubt 
have descendants among the ~ famous 
horses of modern times. 

As for the house and lands of Wanstead, 
by some failure in the line of Blounits, they 
fell to the crown, and King James gave 
them to his favourite, ‘‘Steenie,” Duke of 
Buckingham, who, having houses and lands 
galore, sold these to the Mildmays, des- 
cendants of that stout Elizabethan States- 
man whose bones repose in Saint Bartho- 
lomew’s—one of whom, gettin gmixed up 





with the execution of Charles the First, 
was ‘‘forfeited,” so itis said ; but this point 
is not very clear. Anyhow, Sir Josiah Child 
bought the place, one of the earliest of 
our merchant princes, the author of a “ New 
Discourse of Trade,” published 1694, and 
the founder of the famous ‘banking-house 
by Temple Bar. Sir Josiah’s son married 
Dorothy Tylney, who brought to her 
husband the broad lands of the Tylneys of 
Rotherwick in Hants. With more wealth 
came greater honours, and the son of the 
City Knight was eventually created Earl 
Tylney, and he pulled down the old 
Tudor mansion, and raised a woeful load 
of masonry on Wanstead Hill. The Earl- 
dom became extinct in the year 1784, and 
the great estates passed to Sir James 
Tylney Long, whose father had married a 
daughter of the house. The succession 
eventually merged in an unlucky girl, the 
aim of contending fortune-hunters, who 
fell a prize to one of the worst and most 
worthless of them all, a certain Mr. Pole 
Wellesley, who acquired with his bride a 
fortune of sixty thousand a year, and who 
assumed the resounding name of Tylney 
Long Pole Wellesley. Amongst the 
gamblers and roués of the Regency this 
noble fortune was speedily dissipated, the 
contents of Wanstead House were dispersed 
in a famous sale by the renowned George 
Robins, and the unhappy, neglected wife 
died soon after almost in destitution. No 
one could be found rich enough to burden 
himself with such a white elephant in the 
way of a mansion, and Wanstead House 
was sold, and pulled down for building 
materials. 

Now that we have seen all there is 
to be seen of the relics of this famous 
house, the park invites us, with its winding 
chain of pools, its spreading glades, its 
woods and thickets all at our disposal, for 
we London peopie have inherited the 
acres of the Long Pole Tylney firm, and 
this we owe to the munificence of the City 
Corporation, who have secured one more 
open space, which the advancing tide of 
bricks and mortar is bound to spare. 

The way is down a pleasant, sandy lane, 
where the landscape breaks away in a 
series of low, wooded hills, with open 
country between, where the fresh green of 
the coming crop is mingled with the fresh 
brown of the newly-ploughed furrow. 
The twitting of the small birds is 
mingled with the confused cawing of 
rooks and rooklets from the adjoining 
plantation, while a couple of hawks, poised 
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high in the air, sweep over hiil and plain, 
as if without an effort. And then the 
way lies through a birch grove, where as 
yet hardly a leaf has ventured to appear, 
although the coming buds give a rich 
golden tinge to the dark tracery over- 
head. And with that we come out upon 
the open glade, where the placid pools 
stretch out till they are lost to view in 
the furthest thicket. Boats are on the 
poo), and holiday- makers are paddling 
about in them. Here and there are 
little family groups, who have improvised 
some kind of game, to keep themselves 
warm, on the greensward. Other people 
seem to be only passing through ; indeed, 
there is a gentle trickle of traffic all in 
one direction, the cause of which is per- 
haps indicated in the question of one of 
the passers-by : 

“Say, guv’nor, is this the right track 
for the fair?” 

The speaker is a jolly, buxom dame, 
who heads her little party with the air of 
the drum-major—her two girls, so easily 
amused, a couple of youths, in whom the 
shyness of the country bird is curiously 
mingled with the alertness of the London 
sparrow, and a husband, lean and sardonic- 
looking, who has drawn a little apart, as 
if in consequence of some domestic tiff, 
such as otherwise loving couples often 
indulge in on occasions of pleasure. 

“ Not that we’re going to see the fair,” 
continued the buxom dame, with a sudden 
access of melancholy. “ We're a-goin’ to 
see my ’usband’s aunt in the Arrow Road. 
You don’t want to see no fairs, do you 
now, Joseph?” addressing the sardonic 
man who held himself aloof. 

Joseph replied, in an aggrieved way, 
that he didn’t want to go messing about 
among any fairs ; but that if he did go, he 
would not be taken in, like some people, 
who went to the fair with three half- 
crowns in their pockets, and come away 
with a penny egg-cup, a farthing cake_o’ 
gingerbread, and a halfpenny in current 
coin. 

* Now, there was six coker-nuts as well, 
Joe, Be fair, if you can,” rejoined the 
jolly wife of Wanstead, her face beaming 
once more, 

So they all passed on their way. 
And by this time we are in sight of a 
pleasant chalet, almost surrounded by 
thickets, which bears the inscription, 
“ Refreshments.” And a pleasant thing 
must be a cup of tea on a summer’s after- 
noon under the greenwood tree. 





Bat just ! 


now the interior is preferable. At least, 
80 a young couple seem to think, who 
have been wandering about the park arm- 
in-arm, He is stout, and weather-beaten, 
with a sailor’s peaked cap, and bushy 
whiskers shaven clean away below a line 
marked out with geometric exactness; she 
a little dot of a thing, with a pretty little 
saucy face, as “ peart” as you please, and 
the pair are evidently in the full enjoy- 
ment of those feelings of mutual pro- 
prietorship, which are characteristic of the 
early stages of married life, 

‘* Well, Peter,” begins the bride, looking 
round with admiring eyes at the stores of 
cakes and buns prepared for the general 
entertainment, ‘if it hadn’t been for you 
I never should have thought of looking for 
such a place as this.” 

“Tm quite sure you wouldn’t, Melinda,” 
replied the swain, with modest pride; “ and 
shows how thankful you ought to be as 
you've got somebody as can take care of 
you.” 

He is quite the preux chevalier, this 
swain from the Essex marshes, full of 
polite and obliging speeches and little 
flourishes in the way of gallant atten- 
tions, 

“Only I wouldn’} have tea, I think,” 
suggests the little woman; “have ginger- 
beer. For why?” with an arch glance, 
‘because I think we shall find the 
kettle boiling when we get home.” 
And when Peter expresses polite incre- 
dulity, “But I made up the kitchen 
fire a’ purpose,” she rejoins triumphantly ; 
and then, struck with a sudden doubt, 
“have you got the railway tickets safe, 


dear? Then give ’em to me to take 
care of. And, Peter, hold the um- 
brellas.” 


Peter takes the bundle, his wife’s dainty 
gingham, and his own silver-topped stick, 
made of a narwhal’s horn, or other ex- 
pensive material, and evidently a family 
heirloom. But a gloomy doubt suggests 
itself to Peter. 

‘Melinda, where’s the key ?” 

Melinda starts. 

“Well, I never! How you frightened 
me! And I thought for the minute I'd 
left it behind. But here it is, and put it 
in your pocket ; and don’t fidget, there’s a 
dear.” 

And the bride, half frightened at her 
own temerity, hides her glowing face in a 
frothing tumbler of ginger-beer. 

Wandering about one meets with 
sundry other men and women of the East, 
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who seem to be endued with a greater 
amount of individuality and character than 
people one meets elsewhere, as if the space 
and freedom enjoyed among these woods 
and marshy plains had favoured the 
growth of a certain originality of life and 
conduct. 

And now to follow the stream of way- 
farers who are moving towards Wanstead 
Flats. First of all through a belt of 
primeval forest, intersected in all direc- 
tions with paths and trackways. A stream 
finds its way, by a deeply-cut bed, spanned 
here and there by an original-looking 
wooden bridge, giving access to some 
queerly-constructed wooden houses, It is 
this stream, no doubt, penned up by 
artificial banks, that forms the chain of 
lakes in the Park. And here an opening 
reveals a set of swing boats in full career; 
and there is a family party all skipping 
over a long rope among the trees. And 
yet, as the evening shadows come on, there 
is a sense of loneliness: the dark avenues 
seem to be interminable, and the gaunt, 
bare trees, which stretch their arms over- 
head, mutter dolefully as the wind rustles 
among their branches. 

Beyond the forest is a waste —a 
bare plain, with water-courscs here and 
there, and shallow pools that catch the 
dying light. But from the edge of the 
plain there comes a sound of revelry by 
night. Then white tents of a great en- 
campment can be dimly seen, with the 
glow of lights and fires. 

It is an amazing assemblage, this fair 
on Wanstead Flats, which has sprang into 
existence, one hardly knows how, but 
which seems to be in some way a survival 
of the rough and boisterous festivities con- 
nected with the Epping Hunt, which was 
held on Easter Mondays time out of mind. 
Anyhow, here is a fair which might jostle 
it with old Bartholomew’s or Greenwich, 
or that more neighbouring fair which was 
held under the Fairlop oak as long as the 
— of Hainault existed, by Barking 
side. 

Here are booths spread over the flats, 
with a street between them a quarter of a 
mile long, interspersed with swings and 
roundabouts of every conceivable structure, 
while every form of cocoa-nut or other 
“ shies ”—and their name is legion—with 
shooting - galleries of every form and 
pattern, occupy the vacant spaces. An 
enclosed square contains the more regular 
shows. There are theatric booths, a 
circus, dozens of minor shows, the booths 





of half-a-dozen pugilists, whose deeds of 
valour, pictured on canvas outside, an- 
nounce assaults-at-arms and terrific com- 
bats with the gloves; at least twenty me- 
chanical orchestras, some driven by steam- 
power, bring out the most powerful clamour, 
while the shouts of the showmen, and of 
the swing and roundabout men, of those 
who hold the cock-shies against all comers, 
although scarcely heard individually above 
the din, while the world in general is 
shouting itself hoarse; all these sounds, 
mingled in one great uproar, give one the 
impression of ‘something like a fair.” 
Withal, everything passes merrily and 
peaceably. The showmen seem among the 
most respectable of their kind, and the 
crowd that is gathered there is singularly 
free from the element of roughness. With 
faint reminiscences of the last days of 
Greenwich Fair, one would say that’ the 
manners and, it is to be hoped, even the 
morals of the pleasure-loving crowd are 
considerably improved within the past 
half century. 

But there is one conspicuous instance 
of the evil influences of the fair and its 
temptations, Joseph has been caught in 
its meshes ; he has forgotten all about his 
aunt in the “Arrow Road. His whole 
family are about him as he stands in front 
of a well-lighted booth, with a heavy 
wooden ball poised in his hand. In front 
on a counter is spread a tempting display 
of all kinds of nicknacks. Vases for 
your chimney-piece, madam, toys for the 
children, pipes and pouches for your 
sweethearts, miss ; tea sets for the soberly- 
disposed ; pocket flasks for the gayer sec- 
tions of the community ; everything that 
can tempt the average fair goer is here 
displayed and everything for a penny, that 
is if you succeed in placing that heavy 
wooden ball within one of those square 
wooden compartments that are arranged on 
the other side of the counter. Joseph has 
promised his buxom wife the two big 
vases, the children are to have what they 
most fancy, and Joseph has set his heart 
upon a drinking cup. For a skilful bowler, 
for one who can put work into his balls, 
who jcan make them spin and twist, the 
feat of clearing the counter by a series of 
successful throws seems ridiculously easy, 
and he will do it yet, Joseph declares, in 
a fierce undertone, only he hasn’t got into 
the hang of it. In the meantime he has 
broken into the second half-crown, and, as 
his wife pathetically remarks, with not as 
much as a penny egg-cup to show, for it, 
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while his aunt is waiting tea, and the chil- 
dren’s prospects for life endangered, while 
Joseph pursues his reckless career at the 
fair ! 





IN SEARCH OF OXYGEN, 





So long as we have oxygen on earth and 
ozone in sea breezes on the shore, what 
can it matter to us, at present, whether 
there be oxygen in the sun, or not ? 

But it does matter very much to our 
far-off posterity, as you will see, if you 
kindly take the trouble to read what 
follows. 

May I be excused at the outset for 
reminding those who have forgotten it, 
that the air we breathe is a mixture of 
gases, one of which, oxygen, is essential 
to life? In an atmosphere deprived of 
oxygen, no animated creature, as far as we 
know, can exist, although it is impossible 
for us to set limits to the resources of 
creative power. 

Water is a combination of two gases, 
hydrogen and oxygen. Strange that the 
union of two gases, one of them, hydrogen, 
the lightest known, should form a rather 
heavy liquid. 

In an atmosphere, therefore, which con- 
tains hydrogen only, and no oxygen, there 
can be no water, nor steam, nor aqueous 
vapour, nor cloud. Please note, by the 
way, the difference between the mixture of 
gases, as in the air, and their combination, 
as in water. 

It is to the interest of the human race of 
the future, as well as of every living 
creature on earth, that there should be no 
oxygen in the sun. Monsieur Janssen has 
done his best to try if any could be found 
there. 

As a means to that end, it was necessary 
to observe the sun at an altitude where the 
oxygen contained in our atmosphere should 
exert the least possible influence, 

During his ascent to the Grands-Mulets 
he had observed that, the higher he went, 
the feebler were the groups of stripes in 
the spectrum which are caused by the action 
of atmospheric oxygen—clearly indicating 
that, at the limits of our atmosphere, 
those stripes would entirely disappear ; 
and, consequently, that the sun’s atmos- 
phere had nothing to do with the 
phenomenon. 

But as the Grands-Mulets stands at an 
altitude of only three-fifths of the total 
height of Mont Blanc, he had always 





promised himself the completion of the 
observations taken there by a corroborative 
observation at the very summit. The 
difficuities, indeed, appeared insurmount- 
able ; nevertheless, there are few of them 
which cannot be overcome by a strong will 
and sufficient previous calculation. 

An ascent made on foot was not to be 
thought of. Some appropriate vehicle— 
to be contrived—offered the observer the 
immense advantage of sparing him all 
bodily effort, and leaving his whole 
strength available for application to in- 
tellectual labour. This condition, it will 
be seen hereafter, is of inestimable value, 
when such lofty regions have to be visited 
for seientific purposes. The vehicle 
selected, then, was a sledge, which admitted 
the employment of any number of men to 
drag it, and deprived any of their falls or 
stumblings of the danger they might other- 
wise cause to the whole troop engaged. 

The sledge, therefore, was made at 
home, at the Meudon Observatory. To it 
was added, by way of traces, a long rope 
ladder, with wooden staves, which could 
be fastened to the sledge, so giving the 
men greater facility for dragging the 
sledge in two single files, with complete 
ease and liberty in their movements. 

But it was not enough to prepare the 
means and the mode of ascent ; the agents 
had to be found and reckoned with. Now 
the business of Chamounix guides, as of 
guides in general, is merely to indicate 
the way to travellers; it is only at 
dangerous spots that they offer personal 
assistance. They had, therefore, to be 
persuaded to accept and co-operate with 
this new method of mountaizeering. But, 
at last, after objections one side, and 
explanations on the other, a more than 
sufficient number of men were recruited. 

The expedition, when completed, con- 
sisted of twenty-two guides, or porters, 
destined either to drag the sledge or to 
carry the instruments and the provisions, 
It left Chamounix at seven in the morning 
of Sunday, the seventeenth of Angust, 
sleeping at the Grands-Mulets, which they 
left at five on Monday morning, com- 
mencing there to make use of the sledge. 
It was a good opportunity for appreciating 
the merits and powers of the respective 
guides, and for selecting those who were 
to make the final ascent to the summit. 
At the Cabane des Bosses, a storm of wind 
came on, followed by a terrible night. 
The violence of the gusts was such that, 
while they were raging, the guides could 
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not go out without danger of being blown 
away, and heavy objects of considerable 
weight, which they had been obliged to 
leave outside, were lifted and carried off 
to the Grand Plateau. But finally the 
tempest ceased, and the weather promised 
to be fine again. 

Monsieur Janssen had then only twelve 
men left, ‘together with Frédéric Payot, 
whose age, and experience of Mont Blane, 
marked him as their chief. The others, 
tired of their compulsory sojourn in the 
Cabane, and doubtful of ultimate success, 
had asked permission to descend, which 
was granted. 

When the summit was finally reached, 
there was a grand explosion of affectionate 
joy amongst the band of Alpine brothers. 
The guides waved their flag, and Cha- 
mounix answered by the usual cannonade. 
The weather was admirable, the atmos- 
phere so pure that one’s eye could pene- 
trate to the depths of the valleys. Hills, 
hollows, plains, cities, were coloured blue 
by the enormous thickness of the inter- 
vening atmosphere. In another direction 
was a world of glaciers, of riven peaks, of 
snowy deserts, of white precipices, domi- 
nated and pervaded by deadly, silence, 
They suggested a scene which may be 
imagined to exist when the sun shall have 
cooled down, the earth grown old and 
inert, and inexorable frost and cold shall 
have extinguished all life upon its surface. 

In the midst of such a scene, Spectro- 
scopy was not forgotten. The party 
descended, sledge and all, without accident. 
At the chalét of the Cascade du Dard, 
Monsieur Janssen was met by his wife and 
daughter. Atseven in the evening they 
were in Chamounix, where they offered 
their guides “un punch d’honneur,” a 
complimentary punch, thanking them for 
their devotion, and congratulating each 
other on the success of an enterprise at- 
tempted under such novel conditions. 

To sum up the outcome of this Alpine 
excursion: The spectroscopic observations 
made during his ascent to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, complete and confirm those 
which Monsieur Janssen commenced, two 
years ago, at the Station of the Grand- 
Mulets, at an altitude of three thousand 
and fifty métres, or a trifla more than ten 
thousand feet. And the combined results 
of these and all other observations coin- 
cide in admitting the absence of oxygen 
from those gaseous envelopes of the sun 
which surmount the photosphere—at least 
; of oxygen capable of exerting on light the 





same influence and phenomena which it 
produces in our atmosphere, and which are 
shown in the solar spectrum obtained at 
low altitudes by the systems of stripes and 
bands with which we are well acquainted. 
This may be accepted as a fact of which 
we can feel definitely assured. 

From this verity we are enabled to draw 
certain conclusions touching the constitu- 
tion of the solar atmosphere. 

It is indisputable that if oxygen existed 
therein simultaneously with hydrogen, the 
effect of the sun’s ulterior cooling down— 
in an enormously long period of time 
which we are still unable to estimate, but 
which seems necessarily destined to occur 
when our great central luminary shall have 
begun to exhaust the immense reserve 
force and energy which it still retains— 
should the oxygen and the hydrogen meet, 
would be their combination, and the for- 
mation of water. 

Steam or watery vapour would thus he 
produeed in the sun’s gaseous envelopes ; 
and such vapour, after what we know of 
its properties, would act as a screen 
partially intercepting radiation from the 
sun, It would prove a considerable 
obstacle to the emission of the heat-giving 
rays more especially. Thus the weakening 
of the solar radiation would be still further 
hastened by the formation of watery 
vapour. Clouds, in short, would ul- 
timately obscure the sun. 

May we not here recognise one more 
new harmony, in the admirable arrange- 
ments which tend to assure to our great 
central fire the longest possible duration of 
the functions on which depends the life of 
the whole planetary system ? 

Monsieur Janssen, on whose narrative 
this article is entirely based, gives several 
curious details respecting his physiological 
condition during his week’s stay on the 
flanks of Mont Blanc, near the summit, 
and on the summit itself; that is to say, 
at altitudes from three thousand to four 
thousand eight hundred métres, or from 
nine thousand eight hundred and forty 
to fifteen thousand seven hundred and 
forty-four feet. 

He is the first person, he believes, who 
ever reached the summit of Mont Blanc 
without having to make any bodily effort. 
and, what is very remarkable, it seems that 
he is also the only one who, under the same 
circumstances, has retained full possession 
of his intellectual faculties. 

This noteworthy result, valuable on 
account of the indications which it gives to 
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observers who have to remain for a while 
in elevated stations, seems entirely at- 
tributable to the absence of physical 
exertion on his part during the whole of 
this expedition. 

It is very improbable that he could have 
escaped the unpleasant sensations, so 
constantly felt at lofty altitudes, through 
any special disposition of temperament or 
peculiar idiosyncrasy. That supposition, 
indeed, can hardly be maintained ; because 
whenever, in former ascents, he had to 
make bodily efforts, he experienced the 
uneasy feelings, slight it is true, but con- 
stant, of which Alpinists, on mounting to 
lofty regions, are accustomed to complain. 

Two years ago, while ascending to the 
Grands-Mulets, during which he had to 
make great personal efforts, he felt the 
effect of mountain-sickness throughout the 
whole of the following day ; and, what is 
very strange, when he tried to reflect on 
his observations and pursue a continuous 
line of thought, he experienced a sudden 
mental weakness with a tendency to 
fainting and syncope. It was only by 
making very frequent inspirations that he 
could bring himself right again; and he 
even acquired the habit of breathing very 
rapidly before setting himself to work to 
think. 

This fact clearly shows that intellectual 
acts, as well as bodily efforts, demand an 
expenditure of force and, notably, the 
presence of oxygen in the blood. Now, 
the higher we mount in the atmosphere, 
the thinner and the rarer is the air we 
have to breathe. Consequently, a cubic 
yard of air on the top of Mont Blane con- 
tains considerably less oxygen than a 
cubic yard of air in valleys below. Hence 
the efficacy of making frequent inspirations 
at great altitudes above the level of 
the sea. This Jast ascent was accompanied 
by no inconvenience of the above-mentioned 
kind. He spent four days in the Cabane 
des Bosses, and all the while never once 
felt a moment’s mountain-sickness. 

But he dared not undertake the least 


bodily exertion ; for, immediately he did 


80, it would be followed by want of 
breath ; and, by persisting, would doubt- 
less bring on the sufferings usual at lofty 
stations. Neither did he experience the 
least uneasiness at the very summit of 
Mont Blanc, and he retained full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties. All he felt 
was a slight excitement, the natural result 
of satisfaction at having surmounted every 
difficulty of the ascent. 





The conclusion from his observations 
seems to be that intellectual work is by 
no means impossible on lofty summits, on 
the condition of abstaining from all bodily 
labour. The whole of one’s strength 
must be reserved for the outlay occasioned 
by the exercise of thought. Elevated 
stations have become more and more 
obligatory for the study of atmospheric 
phenomena, for terrestrial physics, and for 
astronomy itself, so that it is of the highest 
interest to know that observers can there 
enjoy possession of all their faculties, by 
simply resolving to conform to certain 
determinate conditions of life, 

It is obvious, then, that Monsieur 
Janssen should believe it of the greatest 
importance for physical astronomy, for the 
physics of the globe, for meteorology, and 
also for the giving of meteorological warn- 
ings and announcements, that an observa- 
tory be built on the summit, or, at least, 
close to the summit, of Mont Blanc. Of 
course, to this project will be objected the 
difficulty of raising such a solid structure 
on so lofty a mountain-top, which cannot 
be reached without great hardship, and 
where such violent storms so frequently 
prevail. 

The difficulties are undoubtedly real, 
but by no means insurmountable, That 
opinion was arrived at during the ascent 
of Mont Bianc, and from researches 
especially directed to that object, which 
cannot be fully discussed at present. It 
is sufficient to remark that, with the 
means now at the disposal of engineers, 
and, moreover, with mountaineers like 
those who inhabit Chamounix and the 
neighbouring valleys, the problem will be 
resolved whenever its solution is decided 
upon, 

For gentlemen to occupy the observa- 
tory, when built, it is certain that scientific 
euthusiasts will not be found wanting. 








POURQUOIPAS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I, 


“But, madame, I do not understand 
you !” 

“It is a mystery!” ‘ 

“A mystery!” Mr. Fletcher felt that 
the word inadequately described the 
situation. “Do you mean to say—lI 
hardly know whether to take you seriously 
—that you have been having a conversation 
with—a horse ?” 
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‘That is to say, with my husband—with 
Ernest.” 

“T thought you said that he was 
dead #” 

“It is certain. Did I not see him die? 
I will show you the bed upon which we 
laid him out. Did I not shed upon his 
corpse my tears? What would you 
have ¢” 

* Then how about the conversation ? ” 

“ Tt is metempsychosis.” 

-Mr. Fletcher began to be amused, 

“* Metempsychosis ?” 

“It is a theory of which I know but 
little. Is it an article of faith with which 
Monsieur is acquainted ?” 

‘* Not much—personally.” 

“T% Iam Catholic. Ernest? He was 
I know not what! These men! Never 
shall I forget my feclings when—when I 
suggested sending for a priest ; he said that 
is was not worth while to trouble the good 
man, for when he died his soul would pass 
into a horse.” 

“A horse?” 

“A horse! He even named the horse ! 
It is incredible !” 

Mr. Fletcher thought it was—almost. 

‘Monsieur must know that my husband 
—he is dead! what does it matter 3—was 
not to me a good husband, I did my best 
to bring him to a sense of what was right, 
of whxt was proper; but, after all, it is 
little that a wife can do, is it not so? 
He had his little fortune, I had mine. 
Poff! before I knew it, his was gone. Do 
not ask me how. He would have sent mine 
with it; I said no. He was a great horse- 
man. He used to keep horses to run at 
races, and to sell—that was his business ; 
the hotel was mine—and among them was 
the famous Pourquoipas—all the world 
has heard of Pourquoipas.” 

All the world might have done. Mr. 
Fletcher had not. He said so, 

‘*Monsieur has not heard of Pourquoipas! 
It is extraordinary! He is the greatest 
trotting horse in the world. It is little I 
know of these things ; but I do know that 
Pourquoipas is indeed a marvel. He was my 
horse, as indeed, when you have the truth, 
were all the others. Judge then of my 
surprise when, as I told Monsieur, I said 
to Ernest, ‘ Shall I send for the priest ?’ he 
replied, ‘Of what use? When I die my 
soul will pass into Pourquoipas,’ ‘ What 
nonsense are you talking?’ I demanded. 
* Agnes,’ he said, ‘ you have often accused 
me of having no religion. I have a 
religion. I believe in the doctrine of 





metempsychosis.’ ‘ What horror is that ?’ 
I cried. ‘It is the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls, I am now about to die. 
I believe that when I am dead my soul will 
pass into the body of Pourquoipas. Itis as 
I say. Those who live longest will see most.’ 
He looked at me with his glassy eyes. He 
turned over on his side. Before I knew it 
he was dead. Those were nice last words 
for a wife to hear from a husband as he was 
entering the grave. 

“T say nothing to any one. I was too 
much ashamed. The day before yesterday 
he was buried. Yesterday morning I 
entered the stable to see that all was well. 
I was looking at Pourquoipas. I was 
wondering what I should do with him. He 
is entered for half-a-dozen races—and what 
do I know of racing 1—and suddenly Pour- 
quoipas turned and looked at me. ‘ Agnes,’ 
he said, ‘ good day.’ Monsieur, it was my 
husband’s voice. I fell to the ground. 
They found me in a fit. They carried me 
to the house. Oh, mon Dieu!” 

The lady applied her handkerchief to 
her eyes. Apparently she wept. 

“Don’t you think it possible,” suggested 
Mr. Fletcher, mildly, “that you were the 
victim of a delusion ?” 

“Possible. When I returned to con- 
sciousness, I said to myself, ‘It is sure! 
I am no fool—I!’ The more I thought 
of it, the more I said to myself it was a 
trick my fancy played me. Last nighi 
when I went to bed this idea was clearly ; 
presented to my mind.” 

Madame Peltier paused. She glanced 
round the room with what was very like a 
glance of apprehension. 

‘‘ Monsieur, last night I had no doubt 
upon the matter. This morning I found, 
pinned to my pillow, a piece of paper, on 
which were written the words, ‘Come to 
the stable.’ They were in my husband’s 
handwriting. I have the piece of paper 
in my pocket.” 

She rummaged in a pocket, which 
seemed as remarkable for the variety of 
its contents as any schoolboy’s could pos- 
sibly have been. Finally she produced a 
scrap of paper. This she placed upon the 
table with a flourish which was essentially 
dramatic. 

* There it is. 
himself.” 

It was a quarter-sheet of dirty note- 
paper, on which was written, in a cramped 
French handwriting, the words, ‘‘ Come to 
the stable.” 

“It is my husband’s handwriting ; there 


Monsieur may see it for 
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are a hundred persons who can swear to 
it. I said, ‘It is another trick.’ But, in 
spite of myself, I went to the stable. 
Scarcely had I put my foot inside the 
door, than Pourquoipas looked round to 
me, with this remark: ‘ You see, my wife, 
it is as I said.’” 

“Did you have another fit.” 

“Would that I had! It was not all he 
said, not by a great deal. He advised me 
to commit suicide.” 

“In order to join him in the bosom of 
Pourquoipas ? ” 

“Not actually; but in effect. He 
desired, the vagabond ! that I should ruin 
myself, He said that I was to send all 
the horses, and a sum of money—ah! what 
a sum !|—to an address at Morlaix. I was 
to ask no questions as to their destination. 
I was to dismiss them from my mind as 
though they had never been.” 

Mr. Fletcher rose from his seat. 

“You don’t mean that he said all 
that ?” 

“Tt is the truth. All the horses and 
ten thousand francs—all to be sent to a 
man at Morlaix, of whom I had never 
heard. It would be my ruin. As well 
commit suicide at once.” 

* This gets interesting.” 

‘‘He said that if I did not do it, he 
would haunt me by day and by night. 
He would make my life a burden. He 
would make me wish that I was never 
born.” 

“Seriously, madame, are you quite sure 
that you were not again the victim of your 
own imagination ?” 

“T have no imagination; I know not 
what it iss When I hear a thing, I hear 
a thing; and when I hear my husband’s 
voice I know it. Monsieur may rest 
assured of that. Besides, there is the 
paper.” 

There was the paper. But Mr, Fletcher 
did not see that there was much in 
that. 

Oddly enough, he had been routing out 
materials for an article on Breton super- 
stitions, when he stumbled on this find at 
Plestin. He had not been in the place 
half-a-dozen hours, when the landlady of 
his hotel, ‘‘ La Boule d’Or,” thrust on him 
her confidence. She said—he had never 
had such an accusation hurled at him 
before—that Monsieur looked “so sympa- 
thetic.” 

On the shore he found the stables. 
They were built within a stone’s throw of 
the sea. Outwardly, they had not the 





appearance of a typical training-stable—of 
a training-stable, that is, as it is known in 
England. A lank, knock-kneed individual 
was lounging in front of the door, who was 
the typical English jockey as he is found 
in fifth-rate racing establishments in 
“foreign parts.” Him Mr, Fletcher 
accosted. 

‘Got some decent horses, I hear.” 

The “ jockey ” looked him up and down. 

“ They’ve got four legs—most on ’em.” 

Mr. Fletcher knew that the speaker had 
already read his inmost soul, and was 
aware that his equine knowledge extended 
no further than the capability of being able 
to draw a distinction between a horse and 
an ass, 

“Four good legs some of them, I under- 
stand,” 

*‘ About as good as yours and mine.” 

Mr. Fletcher felt that this language, in 
one in the position of the speaker, was out 
of place. 

‘Can I have a peep at them ?” 

* There’s no law agin it, as I knows on.” 

The stable door was open. Mr. Fletcher 
entered. The jockey slouched in after 
him, The arrangements were primitive, 
but the building was of considerable size, 
and some eight or nine avimals were in 
the boxes. 

“ Which is Pourquoipas ?” 

“That is Pouiquoipas.” On Mr. 
Fletcher moving towards the animal 
indicated, the jockey was moved to further 
eloquence. “ He is a ’orse, he is,” Panse, 
‘He is a’orse.” Another pause, ‘ There 
ain’t no trotter like him, not. in Europe 
there ain't. I ought to know.” Pause, 
“And I says so.” Pause, ‘ That ’orse 
can do his mile inside of two-eleven.” 
The speaker glanced at Mr. Fletcher, as if 
challenging contradiction. But as that 
gentleman was unaware of there being 
anything remarkable in a horse “ doing hig 
mile inside of two-eleven,” his countenance 
was blank, “ Yes, and inside of two-ten, 
if he’s fairly on the job.” 

Again a look in the nature of a challenge. 
Still no reply. In possible disgust the 
jockey did what Mr. Fletcher was hoping 
he would do—he turned on his heels and 
left the stable. He seemed to see nothing 
surprising in leaving a perfect stranger to 
examine the stud at his leisure, 

Mr. Fletcher was content, however, to 
confine his attention to one member of the 
stud—to Pourquoipas. 

"So you're Pourquoipas, are you? I 
don’t know much about the genus trotting 
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horse ; but if you're a fair example of the 
rest of your tribe, you’re not a handsome 
family. Big, gawky-leggy brute! You 
look to me more like a cart-horse gone 
wrong than any other kind of quadruped 
TPve seen!”  Pourquoipas looked round 
with sullen eyes, as though he resented 
these obzervations of a too candid critic. 

“A nice sort of man the late Peltier 
must have been to have wished to transfer 
his soul to such a thing of beauty as 
yourself,” 

The creature made a movement with 
his hind legs, which caused Mr. Fletcher 
to nimbly step aside. 

“‘ Now, then, whose toes are you trying 
to step upon? A pretty mean sort of 
scamp your master must have been.” 

There ensued an interval of silence, Mr. 
Fletcher stared at the horse, and the horse 
at him. It was a stare, perhaps, of mutual 
admiration. 

“ Fat Eogiish pig!” 

It was these words, spoken in French, 
which broke that interval of silence. Mr. 
Fletcher started back in so much haste as 
to come into sudden, and unexpected 
contact with the stable wall—it seemed 
that this flattering address proceeded from 
Pourquoipas! For some seconds he gazed 
at the animal with an astonishment which 
was altogether unequivocal. 

“T’m not surprised that it frightened 
the woman! The thing was uncommonly 
well done. Now, my ventriloquial friend, 
where are you?” 

Echo answered, where. Mr. Fletcher 
treated Pourquoipas with very little cere- 
mony. He drove him from side to side of 
his box, so that no corner of it was hidden. 
He peered into his manger; he routed 
among the straw; he looked up at the 
ceiling; he examined the other boxes— 
there was nothing there but horses, He 

-returned to stare at Pourquoipas ; and the 
more he stared the more the wonder 
rew. 

 Blockhead.” 

The same voice ; and again it seemed to 
proceed from Pourquoipas. 

“So there was something in it after all. 
I thought the woman was romancing. 
Well, this is something new in travellers’ 
tales. I wonder, my friend, just where 
you are?” 

While he wondered the voice went on: 

“You think, you English, that you are 
wise. Bah! You are a nation of fools! 
Go back to your land of fogs; there you 
will be more at home than here.” 





‘ Ts that all?” asked Mr, Fletcher, when 
the voice was still. 

It seemed that it was. All efforts on 
his part to provoke a continuation of the 
conversation proved futile. His language 
was not exactly choice ; his allusions were 
not entirely civil; but nothing he could 
say had any effect upon the quadruped, 
or upon the gentleman behind the scenes 
who had endowed the quadruped, pro 
tem., with the faculty of speech. 

“Tf the séance is concluded, I suppose 
I'd better go.” 

As he left the stable he told himself : 

* Unless I am mistaken, our friend the 
jockey has a finger in this pie.” 

When he got into the open air the first 
thing he saw was the jockey, walking 
beside a horse which a lad was exercising 
on the sands a good three-quarters of a 
mile away. 

Later on, Mr. Fietcher, having returned 
to the hotel for dinner, noticed, above 
the mantelpiece of the salle-a-manger, the 
picture of a man. The portrait was in oils, 
and life-size, The man was leaning over 
a table, staring the spectator in the face. 
It was in the modern style of French 
sensation—the man seemed actually alive ! 
but, in its way, it was distinctly a work of 
art. Mr. Fletcher asked the Breton maid, 
who brought in his soup, who the original 
was ? 

“Tt is the patron—the husband of 
Madame. It is a good likeness; a very 
good likeness. But, for me, I do not like 
it. Whenever I look at it I think that he 
is going to leap at me across the table.” 

The idea was not inapt; he did look as 
though he were about to spring. 

‘* Wasn’t he a little man ?” 

* But a dwarf. That is how he was s0 
good a rider.” 

The face in the picture was not an evil 
face. It seemed to Mr. Fletcher that it 
was rather the face of a fool than a knave. 
But about the whole portrait there was a 
curious appearance of life—one momen- 
tarily expected the man to spring. 

That night Mr. Fletcher was aroused 
from his first sleep by a tapping at his bed- 
room door. At first—as we are apt to do 
—he wondered what it was that had dis- 
turbed his slumber. Tap, tap, tap! As 
he listened, there came a further tapping 
at the panel of the door. He started up 
in bed. 

“ Who's there ¢” 

‘‘Open, monsieur, for the 
Heaven.” 
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It was a woman’s voice. 

“Ts that you, madame ?” 

“Open, monsieur. I pray you, open.” 

“ What's the matter ?” 

Slipping into a pair of trousers, Mr, 
Fletcher went to see. Outside the door 
was Madame Peltier in a costume of the 
most amazing scantiness. 

She had a lighted candle in her hand. 
Without waiting for an invitation, pushing 
past the gentleman, she entered his room. 
Putting her candle on the table, herself 
she placed upon achair. Mr. Fietcher felt 
that this behaviour of his landlady’s re- 
quired an explanation, even in the wilds 
of Cotes du Nord ! 

“ May I ask, madame, what is wrong?” 

Now that she had gained admittance, 
the lady appeared to be in a state of 
speechless agitation; it was plain that 
there was something wrong. 

Ernest !” she gasped, 
have seen him,” 

“Ernest?” For a moment the name 
conveyed no significance to Mr. Fletcher's 
bewildered brain. “You mean your 
husband ?” 

“My husband ! 
ghost !” 

‘* His ghost?” 

*Mr. Fletcher was becoming conscious 
that there might be more excitement in 
the country than the town. 

“T have seen his ghost ; oh, mon Dieu! 
I was asleep. Suddenly I woke. Some 
one was leaning over me, having a tight 


“Ernest! I 


I have seen his 


hold upon my arm. It was Ernest. Oh, 
mon Dieu!” 

‘** You were dreaming.” 

“Dreaming! I wish I had been dream- 


ing. Isthatadream?” The lady pulled 
up the sleeve of her single garment. An 
ugly bruise showed on the skin of her 
plump, white arm. ‘ Ernest was a little 
man, but he had a wrist like steel, That 
is where he gripped me. Is that a 
dream 3” 

“How do you know it was 
husband ?” 

“Do I not know my own husband ? 
He whispered in my ear—oh, the horror |! 
‘You see, my wife, it is as I said.’ I was 
too frightened to speak. ‘I will haunt 
you by day and night, until you do my 
bidding.’ Then he began again about the 
horses and the ten thousand francs which 
[ am to send to Monsieur Quelquechose at 
Morlaix—just as I heard it, every word, 
from Pourquoipas. It will be my ruin!” 

While the lady sobbed, Mr. Fletcher, 


your 





rs his unstockinged feet, paced to and 
ro. 

“Tt strikes me that there is some plot 
on foot to deprive you of your property. 
Do you know anything about that jockey 
of yours ?” 

“Sam Tucker? He is a fool, and a 
knave. What then?” 

“Do you think him capable of origi- 
nating an elaborate scheme of robbery ?” 

‘‘He is capable of anything; he is 
always robbing me. What has that to do 
with my husband ?” 

‘‘That, at present, is more than I can 
tell you. Of course, the ghostly visitation 
was a trick.” 

“Ts that a trick ?” 

The lady pointed to the bruise upon her 
arm. 

“That is part of the trick, But I will 
talk the matter over with you in the 
morning, and we will see what can be 
done. You had better return to your 
room. You are hardly likely to receive 
another visit from that very versatile hus- 
band of yours to-night.” 

“T would not return to my room—not 
for ten thousand horses and a million 
francs |” 

“Then you had better go to your maid. 
I suppose that you hardly propose remain- 
ing here ?” 

The lady went to her maid. Im- 
mediately on her departure, the gentleman 
turned into bed. But he could not sleep ; 
he turned, and tossed, and tumbled ; the 
lady’s visit had banished slumber. Pour- 
quoipas, the words which had fallen—or 
which had seemed to fall—from the 
creature's lips, the lady’s story — half-a- 
dozen things were jumbled together ia his 
mind. 

Perhaps some twenty minutes or half 
an hour had elapsed since the lady had 
gone. He was lying on his left side, with 
his face turned towards the wall. His 
eyes were closed, in the forlorn hope that 
sleep would come upon them unawares. 
But as he lay, and no sleep came, and, 
instead, phantoms of thought persisted in 
chasing each other across his brain, in 
weariness of spirit, he opened them to 
look out upon the world. As he did so, 
he was surprised to see that a light—a 
faint light—was shining on the wall. His 
first impression was, that it was later than 
he had imagined, and that the first 
glimmerings of daylight were finding their 
way into the room. Something, however, 
in the colour of the light suggested that it 
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certainly was not daylight. And, as he lay 
in a sort of drowsy stupor, his eyes still 
fixed on the dimly-illuminated wall, he 
began to fear that that absurd woman had 
returned, to outrage the proprieties, and 
to seek shelter from her fears. 

“Confound her! If this isn’t some- 
thing like an hotel, I never knew one yet! 
Talk about travellers being taken in and 
done for!” 

This he muttered beneath his breath. 
Then he turned lazily in bed, intending, 
with as much politeness as circumstances 
would permit, to call down execrations on 
his hostess. But he did not call down 
execrations on his hostess, because his 
hostess was not there. 

When he turned in bed he perceived 
that the room was lighted; but from what 
source there was no evidence to show. 
The light was, so to speak, just enough to 
cast the room in shadow ; just enough to 
make things visible, and yet not plain. It 
was a dim and a ghostly light. 

While Mr. Fletcher was wondering to 
what unseen friend he was indebted for 
this genteel illumination, all at once his 
eyes fell upon a man who was standing on 
the other side of the table, leaning over the 
board. He could have sworn that he was 
not there when he first had turned, a 
second ago, for his glance had travelled all 
round the room, in search of his landlady, 
and he had seen that it was empty. Yet 
it was equally certain that now the man 
was there, unless, that is, he was the 
victim of an hallucination. When one 
is awake and in one’s right mind, one 
does not, asa general rule, see things which 
are non-existent ; and now he saw that man. 

He was a very little man, if that was 
any consolation, and he was a curious- 
looking little man. As he leaned across 
the table, his attitude conveyed an odd and 
slightly-uncanny impression of his being 
about to spring. There was silence. The 
visitor made no remark, Mr. Fletcher, on 
his part, made none. The man was a 
stranger to him, and yet—where had he 
seen him before? Suddenly he re- 
membered—in the picture over the mantel- 
piece in the salle-’A-manger. He was the 
patron, the husband of Madame! Either 
the artist had caught, in a marvellous and 
prophetic manner, his sitter’s pose, or, the 
sitter had caught the artist’s inspiration. 
Mr. Fletcher saw the picture reproduced 
before his eyes, as in the portrait—the 
little man looked as though he were going 
to leap at him across the table ! 





“ Monsieur, a little of your attention.” 

The visitor opened the ball of conversa- 
tion—the voice was the voice which had 
seemed to proceed from Pourquoipas. 

“ You are an Englishman? Very good. 
Confine yourself to your own affairs. 
Return to your own country.” 

The visitor’s manner was distinctly acid. 
As he listened, Mr. Fletcher became very 
certain that the man in front of him was 
neither a spectre of his own imagination, 
nor a visitant from shadowland. 

“You hear? I say, return to your own 
country.” 

Mr. Fletcher heard, and, as he heard, he 
sat up in bed and contemplated the 
speaker at his leisure. 

“You're a nice young man, upon my 
word |” 

This form of reply appeared to take the 
visitor aback. He seemed to think that 
he had not created a sufficient impres- 
sion. 

“You do not know who I am ?” 

“Oh, yes, I do—thanks,” 

“ You think I am alive ?” 

“T don’t think you are.” 

“Very good. ‘Try and see.” The 
speaker raised his hand, with a little 
mocking gesture. “But I warn you to 


_take care. Above all, I warn you not to 


meddle in affairs which are no concern of 
yours. Go away from here, or—you will 
regret it.” 

“T assure you, honestly, that I shall not 
regret it, if remaining here will afford me 
an opportunity of having frequent inter- 
views with you. You are the sort of man, 
I should say, who improves upon acquaint- 
ance.” 

“You laugh at me? Well, you will not 
laugh long! I warn you to go away from 
here before to-morrow night, or you will be 
sorry.” 

“Sorry? Not at all! You little 
brute !” 

As Mr. Fletcher uttered this last exclama- 
tion, springing out of bed, he bounded 
towards the little man behind the table. 
He moved with great agility; but if he 
expected to take the other by surprise, he 
failed, No sooner did his feet touch the 
floor than the mysterious light vanished, 
and, despite his haste, all that he succeeded 
in doing was to come in violent contact 
with the table. 

Some strongish language escaped his lips, 
as, in the pitchy darkness, he went 
rushing round the table. He succeeded in 
reaching the other side of it; he also 
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succeeded, when he reached it, in finding 
nothing there. 

‘* Where are you, you hound ?” 

No voice replied. He stood a moment, 
listening. There was not a sound, 

“J know you're somewhere in the 
room. Only wait until I lay my hands on 
you!” 

Even as he spoke some one laid a hand 
on him, lightly, on his arm. And a voice 
—a well-known voice—observed : 

“Good night, dear friend—until to- 
morrow !” 

Mr. Fletcher sprang round with an 
agility which was really marvellous, grasp- 
ing wildly at the speaker. He grasped, 
however, nothing but the air. When he 
realised that there was nothing there to 
grasp, Mr. Fletcher’s language was quite 
unprintable. At last, he lit the candle. 
By its glimmer he examined the room 
—there was nothing but the room to 
examine. All traces of his visitor had 
disappeared. Nor could he find anything 
which went to show the means by which 
that disappearance had been effected. 
The door was locked, so was the window. 

‘Where has the little beggar gone? It 
strikes me that this is quite a model thing 
in hotels, It dates from before the flood, 
and I'll stake a pound it’s honeycombed 
with sliding doors and secret passages, 
like the hotels used to be in the good old- 
fashioned tales of my boyhood.” 

As he came to this conclusion he re- 
turned to the table behind which the little 
man had stood. His eyes fell upon a 
piece of paper which was lying in its 
centre, 

“What is that? I didn’t notice any- 
thing there when I lit the candle.” 

It was a quarter-sheet of dirty note- 
paper—own brother to the scrap which 
Madame had shown him. It contained 
two words, written in the same cramped 
handwriting as the words upon her piece : 

“ Until to-morrow.” 

“That’s odd. How came that there ? 
There can be no doubt that the thing’s well 
done,” 

He thought so, when, having put out 
the candle and returned into bed, on 
laying his head on the pillow, his cheek 
came into contact with another scrap of 
paper. 

“ What the ——!” 

He sprang out of bed as though a 
serpent had stung him, With hands 
which actually trembled he once more 
caused light to shine upon the scene. He 





bore the candle to the bed—sure enough 
there was a piece of paper on the pillow. 

“ How in thunder did that get there ?” 

As gingerly as though it were some 
precious — or, perhaps, some deadly — 
thing, he picked it up between his finger 
and his thumb, It was the third of the 
series—another dirty quarter-sheet. And 
on it, in the old, familiar hand, was this 
excellent advice: ‘Do not meddle with 
the affairs of others.” The advice was 
excellent ; there could be no doubt of 
that. But, still, Mr. Fletcher’ felt that its 
excellence did not sufficiently account for 
its presence on his pillow. This time, 
when he returned into bed, he did not 
put the candle out. He left it burning. 

Sleep has been compared to a woman, 
“uncertain, coy, and hard to please,” 
When we seek for slumber, it eludes us ; 
when we least expect it, behold, it comes ! 
It came to Mr. Fletcher then. Hardly 
was he once more between the sheets 
before he was sleeping softly as a child. 
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CHAPTER III, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


“Do as I tell you... . say what I 
tell you.... it is the best chance,” 
whispered Mr. Jones, still keeping his 
vice-like grasp upon the Major’s arm; 
“say this: ‘There is a gentleman here, 
Phil, who has brought you something 
pretty—come down and fetch it——’ ” 

There can be no doubt that to assume 
authority is often to have it yielded to 
you. Major Clutterbuck obeyed the 
mandate of this stranger as unquestioningly 
as one of the men of the 193rd would have 
obeyed him. 

In that tone that only comes from the 
habit of “giving the word”—the tone 
that is not a shout, and yet carries further 
than any shout—he spoke to the little, 
white, visionary figure far above their 
heads, seen so clearly in the flood of the 
silver moonlight. 

Clear, high, mellow, fall, the man’s 
voice rang out into the night—rending it 
as one might rend a silken garment. 

“Phil, my boy, there is a gentleman 
here who has brought you something very 
pretty—come down and fetch it——” 
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Not a pause, not a break, not a falter— 
until the message was wafted heaven- 
wards; then, all being done that could be 
done, the two men instinctively grasped 
each other’s hands—their hearts beating 
with the sickening thud that nothing but 
direst fear can cause. 

There was a faint rustling from above— 
little bare feet stirring among the vine- 
leaves, and then—-silence. 

Major Clutterbuck sunk down upon the 
high coping by the house door. Mr. 
Jones, as if he had known the place for 
years—as if, indeed, it belonged to him 
for matter of that—turned the handle and 
pushed open the door. 

There in the passage stood a little lamp 
which was always left alight when the 
Major was out, and sometimes burnt itself 
very low indeed, or even entirely away 
before the Major came in ; while stepping 
gingerly down the wide, stone stair on 
which it shone, behold! King Baby—his 
little, white night-dress daintily lifted to be 
out of the way of his toes, as a lady lifts 
her gown ; his dear, wee face all beaming, 
his eyes bright and big with anticipation, 
and full of a happy amaze. 

‘‘Who be you?” he began, looking with 
the frank fearlessness of an untamed 
creature at the stranger ; but Phil caught 
sight of the cowering figure outside in the 
moonlight, and with one bound was at his 
father’s knee. The Major caught and 


held him. 
‘My boy,” he said, ‘my boy, you have 
frightened me very, very much——” 


Phil slipped his arms about his father’s 
neck, and put on his coaxiest face. 

“ Was you fightened ’cause I satted up 
there so high?” Then with a slow awe 
dawning in face and voice, “ Pap, are 
you c’ying? I didn’t fall, you knows.” 

“ But you might have done 4 

“Then I should have been dead—there 
would have been no me,” this, with a deep 
sigh that heaved the bosom of the white 
night-shirt almost up to Phil’s chin. The 
idea of a world in which there should be 
no King Baby was indeed a solemn one to 
face. 

But the solemn fit passed ; the golden 
head nestled against the scarlet of the 
meas-jacket. 

“I do be berry tire—I do be goin’ to 
put mineself to bed; but, Pap, what pitty 
sing has he got for me?” indicating 
with his finger the sturdy figure of Mr. 
Jones. 

That gentleman pressed a small gold 








coin into King Baby’s pink palm, and 
closed the little fingers over it. 

“Put that under your pillow, my fine 
fellow,” said Mr. Jones. 

“ Pitty!” said Master Phil, and set off 
in a determined manner upstairs, lifting 
his gown as before, and clasping his 
treasure tight in the hand that was at 
liberty. It was not given to Phil to 
understand the intricacies of the coin of 
the realm; but, for all that, he was con- 
scious that he was a richer King Baby 
than he had ever been before, and that 
great things might be accomplished at the 
toy-shop in the Strada Reale, by the aid 
of the capital at his command. 

There could be no possible excuse for 
Mr. Jones following Master Phil up the 
stone stairs, and past the flickering lamp. It 
was an unwarrantable liberty to take in 
another man’s house ; but he had a notion 
of keeping the white-robed figure in view, 
and let himself be drifted on by impulse. 

“Det awake, you boys!” cried the 
household monarch, pushing open a door 
on the first floor, and taking up his stand 
in the middle of a long, narrow room, in 
which four small white beds stood all 
a-row against the wall. ‘ Det awake, this 
’reckly minute, and see what I’ve dot for 
mine own very self !” 

Like so many jack-in-the-boxes, up 
started three ghostly figures, while three 
ruffled heads became visible in the moon- 
light that streamed through the open 
jalousie. 

“ What’s up ?” said our old friend, Jim, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“He givd it me,” said King Baby, 
opening his closed hand and showing the 
palm where lay the sovereign bright and 
shining. 

“Where have you been, Phil—what 
have you been doing ?” 

With this Jim, ever the leader of the 
rest, was out of bed in a jiffey, his bare 
feet planted well apart, his eyes fixed 
enquiringly, but not amazedly—Jim was 
never surprised at anything—upon Mr. 
Jones. 

“Your name, please, sir,” he said, at 
last, ‘‘ Are you Santa Claus? You look 
rather like it.” 

“No, I am not Santa Claus,” said the 
stranger; ‘‘I am a friend of your father’s, 
and I have brought little Phil back to his 
bed. He has been a very naughty boy, 
and frightened us all very much.” 

Phil muttered something about a 
 pigeon’s nest,” but no excuse would serve 
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him. Three little white figures now 
clustered about Mr. Jones to hear all 
about it, while Phil, becoming pleasingly 
interested in the recital of his own sins— 
as many older sinners than he have oft- 
times done—nestled against the narrator, 
and presented an appearance as far re- 
moved from penitence as it was possible 
to imagine. They say the rhinoceros 
is only vulnerable in the chinks of that 
coat of mail with which Nature has en- 
dowed him. Phil, also, was only to be hit 
hard in certain corners of his heart ; other- 
wise he was a bold and fearless monarch ; 
sans peur is not always sans reproche. 

‘Oh, Phil,” said the eldest boy, and the 
“scramble ” one, Bertie, given to be more 
thoughtful than his fellows, “what will 
Mabel say ?” 

In a moment all the starch melted out 
of King Baby. The curly head drooped, 
the round, soft chin touched the bosom of 
his night-dress. Sudden retreat is at 
times masterly, and shows a subtle appre- 
ciation of things. 

“* Wansh’s to go to bed,” said Master 
Phil ; then, with little arms outstretched 
to Jones, of Seething Lane: “ Lif’ me in.” 

The man bent and clasped the child, 
raising him tenderly, and laying him gently 
down in the smallest of the four beds by 
the window. 

As he did so, a strange thrill passed 
through Mr, Jones ; strange thoughts, soft 
as summer lightning, darted through his 
mind. There was no reason, there could 
be no reason why he, Amphlett Jones—he 
was called Amphlett after his mother’s 
people—should not make a home for him- 
self, as other men had done before him ; 
no reason why he should not one day 
own such a treasure as that dear one, 
lying there among the pillows with his 
treasure-trove clasped close in his pretty 
hand, for his own. 

“ Are you going away now?” said Jim, 
all unabashed. ‘“ Well, look here, Mr. 
Jones, come and see us again, that’s a good 
old sort.” 

Then he turned a somersault into his 
bed, and was seen no more. 

But Bertie sat up straight, and looked 
wistfully at the stranger. He had dark 
eyes, like his mother’s, and with something 
of their sadness, too. Bertie had reached 
that age af which it first begins to strike a 
boy that there are other people in the 
world beside himself. He. was rising 
thirteen, and had begun to think, Some- 
times he thought a good deal, curled up in 





a certain nook in the old, vine-clad garden 
wall—a place where he could watch the 
gechos sleeping in the sun, himself in the 
shadow, and see the gold-green lizards 
letting on to be wrapped in dreamless 
slumber to deceive unwary flies. 

Here, then, Bertie took to meditating 
over things—such things as why mother 
so often looked as if she had been crying ; 
and why he so often saw the tears in 
Mabel’s tender eyes as she kissed him 
good night. 

“ Something makes them sorry,” thought 
Bertie; and then a fear—he could not 
have told you what fear—would make 
him feel as if he could not play at being 
Knights of Saint John with cardboard 
vizors, or even find delight in that 
marvel of the time, the model traction- 
engine that General McDougal, Jim’s god- 
father, had brought him from Paris. 

It seemed to Bertie that there was 
something in the face of Mr. Jones—this 
strange visitor who had appeared in their 
midst so unexpectedly, and who loomed 
dark and bulky in the moonlight, but 
with such kind eyes, and such a winning 
smile—to invite confidence. Bertie was 
not afraid to speak of what was in his 
heart to any one who looked like that-— 
not a bit ! 

“T’m so sorry, sir,” he said, wringing 
his long, thin, nervous hands the one in 
the other, “that Phil went out on to the 
roof like that; it will frighten mother so 
much. Mother is often frightened; I 
don’t know quite why; and this will be 
the worst of all, the very, very worst. 
And there is Mabel I really don’t 
know ”—this with an appealing look all 
round the room, as if in some corner or 
another might lurk a solution of the diffi- 
culties that beset hin—‘ what Mabel will 
say. You know, she says that Phil is her 
‘heart’s idol.’ She calls him that when 
she cries over him at nights.” 

“Cries over him?” said Mr. Jones, 
going up nearer to the bed, and bending 
closer to the child. 

“ Yes,” said Bertie, rather startled at 
being thus taken up so promptly, “ not 
big crying, you know, like Jim when he 
pinches his finger in the traction-engine— 
only little tears.” 

Snivelling, don’t yer know,” put in 
Jim, apparently rising from the bowels of 
the earth, and giving a ludicrous imitation 
of the Honourable Bob. 

Then his native impudence got the 
upper hand, 
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“T say, Mr. Sir, you might give each of 
us one of those ‘yellow boys’ like you 
gave Phil; that is, if you don’t mind. 
There’s a deal of comfort to be got out of 
a little loose cash. That's what Pap says, 
you know. And we never have a penny 
amongst us—not a red cent.” Then, some 
slight misgiving coming over Jim as to 
the exorbitance of his own demands, he 
added, raising one shoulder to his ear in 
his most coaxing form: ‘“There’s only 
four of us, you know, all told.” : 

‘‘When I was a little boy,” said Mr. 
Jones, with totally unexpected gravity, 
“T used to be told that little boys should 
be seen and not heard.” 

“ And was you seen and not heard ?” 
cried Jim, deeply interested, and horribly 
ungrammatical at the same time. 

“ Jim,” said Bertie, intuitively conscious 
that the discussion had reached a delicate 
point, “go to sleep. See, Phil is asleep 
already.” 

Yes, after all the perils he had gone 
through — perils he himself, poor little 
fellow! could so little appreciate, King 
Baby slept the sleep of the just, close 
clasped in his rosy fist the “ yellow boy” 
which was supposed to contain all the 
elements of the truest comfort. Mr. Jones 
bent a moment over the sleeping child. 
All the latent fatherhood within him 
stirred and thrilled. What high ideal, he 
thought, might not a man well strive 
after, who could look upon such a jewel 
and call it his very own? 

Then Mr. Jones went softly down the 
stairs, conscious of an ironically polite 
wave of a white night-gowned arm from 
Jim, and a gentle “good night” from 
Bertie. 

“T have been putting little Phil to bed,” 
he said, as he met the Major at the bottom 
of the stairs, 

No surprise was expressed on either side 
at the fact of the visitor thus playing the 


part of amateur nursemaid ; nor, indeed, |. 


was any felt. 

Exceptional circumstances are like 
forcing-frames. Mushroom-like friend- 
shins and relationships spring up from 
them. Nothing seems strange, when un- 
looked-for and unexpected events knock 
time all out of joint. 

Besides, Mr.J ones was beset by thatstrange 
feeling of which we are all of us conscious 
at times—the puzzling sensation of having 
gone through the same thing before. We 
may know this to be an absolute impossi- 
bility, and yet there the idea is—nay, we 





can even forecast what will be said or done, 
startling ourselves with the accuracy of our 
own prophecies, 

It was no amaze to Mr, Jones when 
Major Clutterbuck, still very white and 
shaky, took him by the arm and led him 
into the room on the right-hand side of the 
passage ; no surprise to see there a faded- 
looking woman lying back upon a low 
couch, as though overcome by some power- 
fal agitation ; not much even when, as he 
was led to her side, she caught his hand 
and tried to raise it to her lips. 

But for you,” she said, “but for 
you———” then she burst into a flood of 
tears, crying out that she was thankfal she 
had not seen her darling sitting up there 
against the sky, with his golden hair 
shining in the moonlight, “TI had thrown 
myself upon my bed ; I was asleep; I did 
not know. Oh, Heaven, forgive me! why 
did I not keep abetter watch? He might 
have passed my window like a white flash 
—hurled to death, almost at my feet, but 
for the mercy that sent you to save 
him.” 

Her streaming eyes were raised to the 
face of the stranger, the man whom she 
had never seen till that moment, and yet 
who seemed as her best and dearest friend. 
She was beside herself. Weary with vigil 
—for she was waiting up for her husband 
—this sudden shock was too much for her, 
and, then, the one who would have been 
her best support and stay was far away. 

“T ought to be thankful, happy, glad— 
not like this, I know,” she said, with a 
pitiful, wan smile at Mr. Jones, whe really 
never had been in such straits in his life, 
for he was the most tender-hearted of men, 
and just now really at his wits’ end; “ but 
it came upon me so suddenly, the horror 
of it all, the child creeping about alone, 
and me asleep. I shall be quite different 


by to-morrow, shali I not, Desbrow ?—- 


quite a different person altogether.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” said the Major, 
hurriedly, ‘‘certainly, my dear. I’ve 
been a good deal shaken and upset myself, 
a good deal, more or less; but with the 
rising sun I doubt not we shall both— 
‘Behold, how brightly breaks the morn- 
ing.’ Are you musical, Mr, Jones, by any 
chance ?” 

Mr. Jones said that he loved listening to 
music ; he could not imagine any one not 
being fond of music. 

** Ah, well, I dare say we may get up 
some trios and things—when my daughter 
Mabel——” 
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“Yes, yes, that is what I felt,” cried 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, breaking somewhat 
wildly into the conversation of the other 
two, “that is what I meant by being quite 
a different person to-morrow—Mabel, our 
own Mabel, is coming back to us to- 
morrow. She has been to Lucca with a 
friend, only for a few days, you know, we 
could not do without her for longer than 
that ; but, she had not been well, and I 
thought the little change would do her 
good. I should not have been so foolish, 
should not have given way so to-night, if 
Mabel had been here——” Why it was 
like the sweet song of the chiff-chaff when 
the spring comes round—all on one note: 
** Mabel— Mabel— Mabel” ; every one sung 
the same tune | 

What must not this paragon be, that 
every heart turned to her as the sun- 
worshippers of old turned to their bright 
god in the sky ? 

What marvellous store of the strength 
and sweetness of womanhood must she 
not possess, since her mere presence would 
have been the source of calmness and 
endurance to others ? 

From wee Phil to the frightened, 
troubled mother, each and all turned to 
the thought of—Mabel—what she would 
think of King Baby’s sad derelictions from 
the path of duty, how she would have 
comforted and consoled had she been 
there. 

What a tribute were all these things to 
the absent one of the flock! As Mr. 
Jones thus pondered, his eyes lighted upon 
a sketch in water-colours, the sketch of a 
girl’s head; not perhaps a work of very 
high art, but yet a thing which had a 
strange look of life about it. From 
beneath the ripples of nut-brown hair the 
soft eyes met yours with a confiding 
sweetness; the mouth — surely with a 
touch of sadness on it strange in one so 
young—was about—you could feel it—to 
part in a tremulous smile. A band of 
pearls round the throat, a few touches in 
flake-white suggesting the folds of some 
fleeey wrap, these were all; yet the 
picture—standing unframed upon a small 
easel just when the light from the lamp, 
now set high upon a bracket, fell full upon 
it—caught and held his gaze. 

Mothers are quick to notice these things, 

“That is Mabel,” said Mrs, Clutter- 
buck, now rapidly recovering her usual 
self-control. 

_ “It is very beautiful,” said Mr. Jones, 
simply, 
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‘“My dear sir,” said the Major—also 
more rapidly becoming himself again, with 
the old, genial, self-confident manner, and 
the old wave of the finely-formed hand— 
“it is very far from doing my step- 
daughter justice—very, very far from 
really giving you an idea of the charm, 
the grace, the beauty of Mabel Graham. 
You see, being only her step-father, I can 
venture to say more, to speak out more 
plainly, in fact, than I could if things were 
otherwise. As to that picture, Sir Peyton 
Paling said to me only the other day, 
‘Gad, Clutterbuck, it’s well-intentioned ; 
but—it’s a libel!’ Man of taste is Paling 
—knows a good thing when he sees it.” 

Mr, Jones thought within himself that 
assuredly the gentleman in question knew 
a good dinner when he saw it, and had a 
fine taste in wines; but, following the 
excellent advice bestowed upon Laertes 
by Polonius, gave his thoughts no 
tongue. “hes 

“T value the picture very much,” said 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, gathering her shawl 
about her as though she felt the faint chill 
of the early morning hours. “It was 
done by a young fellow in the Engineers, 
No doubt it might be a greater work of 
art; but it has that living look about it 
that more artistic pictures sometimes lack.” 
Mr. Jones thought that the “ young fellow 
in the Eogineers” was decidedly a person 
to be envied, since he must have studied 
the sweet face a good deal to be able to 
hit it off so well. ‘“ He was very fond of 
my girl,” began the mother, with that air 
of gentle pride that mothers invariably 
don when they speak of those who have 
loved their daughters “ not wisely but too 
well.” 

“T thought so,” interrupted Mr. Jones. 
“And he found it easy to paint a face he 
knew off by heart.” 

Major Ciutterbuck was betrayed into 
the rudeness of staring rather fixedly at 
his guest. It really was astonishing to 
hear Jones, of Seething Lane, talking like 
a three-volume novel ! 

There was more in the man than at first 
sight you would suppose ; and—well, yes 
—a certain scheme which had already flitted 
through the Major’s brain, took more 
tangible form and shape. Its outline was 
misty as yet, and another scheme was en- 
tangled up with it; but it grew more and 
more distinct. There was no saying what 
it might not develope into. Ah me! 
what a haunted chamber must have been 
that active, never-resting brain! How 
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many a scheme, there born, had there 
abortive died! The man’s whole life had 
been a life of schemes ; his feet trod daily a 
pathway formed of dead schemes trampled 
in the dust; the air about him was peopled 
with the ghosts of them; his memory was 
a graveyard where dead schemes filled all 
the graves, upon not one of which was 
written ‘ Resurgam.” His was the 
brightest, hopefallest nature. Each new 
idea which had for its aim and end the 
aggrandisement and enrichment of himself 
aud his family—do him that justice, he 
never, even in fancy, separated himself 
from his family—was the best and most 
feasible he had ever evolved. Each risky 
investment — gold-mines, diamond-mines, 
coal-mines, and such like—was the one by 
which the fortunes of the Clutterbuck 
family were to be for ever reinstated upon 
a sound and firm basis, 

He positively beamed upon Mr. Jones 
as certain possible developements of the 
sudden intimacy between them grew more 
and more distinct in the focus of his mind’s 
eye. His emotion at sight of his boy’s 
peril had been very real ; his children were 
the passion of his life; but the peril was 
over, the emotion past; the Major was 
himself again; nay, a new and radiant 
edition of himself, bound in scarlet and gold. 

Mrs. Clutterbuck was still tremulous, 
and all the sympathy of an honest heart 
was hers, as Amphlett Jones looked with 
pitying eyes upon her pale, worn cheeks, 
and the deep lines about her mouth. 

“Major Clutterbuck would not let me 
go to Phil,” she said ; “he insisted upon 
me remaining here for a while, lest I should 
frighten the child with my nervous ways ; 
but I may go now, Desbrow, may I not?” 

There was something very touching to 
Mr. Jones in recognising the fact that she 
wished to make a sweet pretence of the 
Major being a most tenderly considerate 
husband; whereas, alas! rumour had 
already whispered to him that the patient 
endurance of the wife was a proverb among 
those who knew them. Few things, in- 
deed, in life are more touching than those 
pretty conceits women use to cover the 
barrenness of the harvest that life and 
love has yielded to their eager, trembling 
hands. 





“ How am I to thank you?” said Mrs. 
Clutterbuck, as she ‘rose from the couch, 
and held out her hand to their new 
friend. 

“By saying as little as possible about 
my share in the matter,” replied Mr. 
Jones. “I only did what any one else 
in my place would have done.” 

“Tf any one else had had the thought 
and the presence of mind,” she answered, 
with a wan smile. ‘‘ My hot-headed, im- 
palsive husband, here, would have rushed 
upstairs, startled the child, and, oh!” 
she cried, shuddering, and hiding her eyes 
with her hand, as if to shut out some 
horrible sight. 

“There, don’t think about it,” said Mr. 
Jones, patting her hand as if he had been 
the family doctor. “Never mind what 
might have been ; little Phil is fast asleep 
in his bed long ago. He put up his arms 
to me and said, ‘ Lif’ me in;’ and I did. 
No nursemaid, that had been at the work 
for years, could have laid him down -half 
so tenderly as I——” 

Then Mrs. Clutterbuck went slowly up 
the wide, stone stairs, turning at the top 
to smile down upon the man who had 
saved her from a terrible sorrow—for the 
Major was showing Mr. Jones out, and 
that gentleman would not hear of being 
accompanied to the steps where his 
“fellows” were waiting, gently splashing 
the moon-bright water with their idle oars 
to pass away the time. 

They were glad to see the Inglese 
Signor, though, being paid in princely 
fashion for whatever service he required, 
they never grumbled a word at his long 
tarryings. In truth, they sang as the boat 
sped across the bay, passing Fort Manul 
like a flash—sang a sweet, lilting love- 
song, much beloved of the Maltese nation, 
and many times and oft to be heard on 
land and sea, with a zither accompaniment 
or without it. 

It has a sad, pathetic ring about it, this 
love-song of theirs; and, by some strange, 
mental process, for which Mr. Jones could 
not for the life of him have accounted, 
as he listened, the sweet face of Mabel 
Graham seemed to look at him through the 
silvery radiance of the moonlight, as 
through a silvery veil. 
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